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of honor and in them utilized her remarkable talent for organization to the bet- 
terment of any work with which she was connected. 

From the Nurses' Alumnae of the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia: 
Resolved, that as all nurses owed a debt of gratitude to Sophia F. Palmer for her 
very helpful advice, example, and service, also by her articles in the Journal, 
that we try to repay it in honoring her memory, by trying to follow in her foot- 
steps, helping each other in every manner, and by active cooperation, foster the 
spirit of loyalty among nurses. 

A CONCERT AT THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL, FRANCE 

Dear Editor: Enclosed I am sending you an account of the concert the nurses 
of the Florence Nightingale School gave on their own initiative. I am sure you 
and your many readers will be interested to hear of their splendid efforts. I 
was deeply impressed by the excellence of the literary and artistic talents dis- 
played. Doctor Hamilton was very pleased with her "surprise party." 

On Sunday afternoon, April 18, it was my privilege to attend a Concert with 
Lotery, organized and executed by the graduate and student nurses of the 
Florence Nightingale School at Bordeaux, for the benefit of their new hospital 
fund. It was given in honor and as a complete surprise to Doctor Hamilton. And 
it was a most pleasant surprise to their many friends present. The hospital was 
beautifully decorated with spring flowers. Each nurse, according to her various 
talents, had made several articles for the "Loterie." Wonderful laces and em- 
broideries, exquisitely made baby clothes, hand painted porcelain, a large market 
basket with a still larger rabbit, covered with fresh vegetables, were some of the 
many things you could buy chances on. The concert program was varied and 
interesting. The opening number, a four-handed Symphony by Beethoven was 
played by Mesdemoiselles Hollard and Aeschiman. Next a poem, "That Which 
is Permitted, That Which is Forbidden" (while in a training school) was written 
by Madame Tetignae, a graduate nurse, and recited by Mademoiselle Guibal. 
Afterwards, all the nurses sang Gluck's Chorus of Orpheus. It was masterfully 
rendered. Perhaps the most popular, numbers on the program were the "Ronde 
des Oeseaux," the "Ronde des Saisons" by Jacques Dalaze, and a charming 
Brittany song by Botrel, sung and acted by darling little girls aged from 7 to 10 
year, all taking corrective exercises in the children's gymnasium at the hospital. 
A dialogue in verses, written by Madame Tetignae, between the Ancient Nurse, 
Mademoiselle Riou, and the Modern Nurse, Madame R. Forsano, cleverly acted, 
kept the audience in a continuous uproar of laughter. Another dialogue in verses, 
also written by a nurse, Mademoiselle Bravais, The Soul of the Florence Night- 
ingale School, the Spirit of the Home, interpreted by Mesdemoiselles Paron and 
Vurpillot, was an instructive discussion of the benefits derived from a good 
education at home before entering the training school. Both of the dialogues were 
excellent propaganda for the general public, as there is still an idea in France 
that nurses need little, if any, education. Mademoiselle Cormier, in a lovely 
shepherdess costume of the period, sang four Louis XV Bergerettes charmingly, 
and Mademoiselle Charensol recited "La Dame a La Lampe," adapted from Long- 
fellow. The concert ended with the singing by the nurses of a new school song 
written for the occasion, "Vive a Jamais Doctor Hamilton and the New School at 
Bagatelle." Refreshments and cakes of all kinds, prepared by the nurses them- 
selves, were served in the lovely old garden. Thus ended a very successful after- 
noon, with the handsome sum of eight thousand francs added to the fund for the 
new hospital. If the American nurses, who subscribed so generously to the new 
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School Fund, could have been present Sunday, they would have realized how 
deeply their French sisters appreciate having such a wonderful memorial en- 
trusted to their keeping, and how determined they are that the high ideals of the 
Florence Nightingale School shall become those of the entire nursing profession 
of France. 

Gertrude Clark Celhay, R.N. 
Class of 1912, Presbyterian Hospital of New York. 

GOOD COUNSEL 

Dear Editor: I am sending some extracts from our president's address, read 
at our annual meeting, as I feel it is too valuable not to be more widely read. 

H. G. 

''The present time is apparently one of general unrest. Nothing seems 
stationary. Ideas and ideals seem to be changing. We must expect changes for 
the march of progress demands it. However, there are some things about which 
we should think very caTefully before any change is made. If we put our ears 
close to the ground we hear rumblings and there seem to be rumblings in the 
nursing profession. We know that the eight-hour day for student nurses is in 
operation in many places, but I do not know of any state, county or city where 
the superintendent of a nurses' training school, the private duty nurse, the public 
health nurse, or the institutional worker, can stop their work when the clock tells 
them that they have worked eight hours. Nor do I believe that we shall ever be 
able to do this, for unlike the trade and industrial groups, where the individual 
worker is helped by what is done for the group, the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions, while dealing with groups, must always deal with the individual for the 
benefit of all. We are too prone to compare the work of the nurse who is dealing 
always with that most precious thing, human life, with the work of other groups 
of women who deal only with inanimate objects. So the relation of the nurse, as 
I see it, will always be more or less of an individual one, and for this reason I 
cannot see how we are going to continue our ideals in the nursing profession if 
we find our work limited by arbitrary time limits. The unity of nurses as a 
profession is another topic that comes to mind. It has seemed to me of late, 
that the nursing profession is almost in danger of being disintegrated by the 
branches of the profession. Many people who are more interested in public health 
nursing than in other branches of the profession feel that public health nursing 
is the profession. Those interested in hospital work perhaps have felt that their 
particular line was the nursing profession. Those doing private duty nursing 
have felt that theirs was the most important, and so on. No matter what par- 
ticular branch of nursing we undertake, we are first and foremost and always 
nurses. In order to further any particular branch of nursing, the whole nursing 
profession must be back of it if it is to be successful. It matters not what we 
may achieve be it in private duty, public health or hospital work, whether it be 
in the army, the navy or the public health service, in the final analysis our 
achievements will be recorded not in terms of specialties but in terms of nurses. 
It matters not what may be our specialty, the nursing profession is a work for 
the benefit of mankind and to further the interests of our profession for the 
benefit of mankind is our only reason for existence." 

STUDENT NURSES HELPING TO OVERCOME SHORTAGE OF APPLICANTS 

Dear Editor: Nurses everywhere are confronted daily with an attempt on 
the part of those who have lower ideals, to shorten the course in our training 



